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From a range of lovely colours you can choose 

a carpet that is elegant, healthy, easy to clean, and 
wear-defying, for any room in your home. On sale at 
good furnishing stores throughout the world. 


A development of Irish Ropes Limited, 
exported all over the world. 
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Pattern 603/140 


This is a single example of the great range 
of Waterford lead crystal cut glass... hand 
made and hand cut by craftsmen in the 
centuries-old traditional way, and embody- 
ing the distinctive deep cutting which is one 
of the marks of Waterford Glass. Enquiries 
from overseas markets are welcomed. 
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WATERFORD GLASS LIMITED*WATERFORD *IRELAND 














Arnotts is right in the heart of Dublin...a_ stone’s 
throw from Nelson’s Pillar, near the Liffey, the Quays 
and a lot of other interesting places you’re sure to be 
visiting. So come and see us. We have a cross section of 
everything you’re likely to want to bring home from Ireland 
... very beautiful Irish linens, Irish tweeds, Waterford 
glass, linen and lace handkerchiefs, plus lots of the 
inexpensive little knick-knacks visitors love to buy. 

We have a cafe, a beauty salon, fashion departments, 
a man’s shop. You’ll enjoy shopping in Arnotts. It’s 
different ...a big department store with a “ boutique” 
atmosphere. 

Send for our illustrated Visitor’s Brochure which includes 


a map of Dublin. 


FENWAY STREGT = OYBLIN 






































ANNOUNCING THE OPENING OF THE 


GEORGIAN ROOM 


FOR 


@DINNER @DANCE @ CABARET 


Complete A La Dress _ Informal. Featuring foremost var- 

Carte Menu. You Continuous until iety artistes, and the 

may book your after midnight. cream of Irish talent. 

table in advance. At the Piano, Programme changes 
Peggy Dell. every week. 





























BOOKINGS BY PHONE 78231 


METROPOLE, O’CONNELL STREET, DUBLIN 































Travel the world, and wherever fashionable 
women meet, you are sure to see 
Round Tower tweeds. To London, Paris, New Yor!) 
Berlin, they contribute a gaiety of 
design, a brilliant craftsmanship, which can be 
achieved only in Donegal where they are 
handwoven by traditional weavers. In Ireland, Rou 

Tower tweeds give an added charm to women 
who are proud to wear them because of their 
distinctive Irish origin plus the standards they hav 
set abroad. Watch for the label on every garment 





A product of the Gaeltacht. 


Trade enquiries to 
GAELTARRA EIREANN, WESTLAND ROW, DUBLI) 
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NEWYORK BOSTON 
PALM BEACH ARIZONA 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW ORLEANS ETC 
(UNITED STATES) 
AUSTRALIA CANADA 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 

t NEW ZEALAND 

NORWAY 


ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 






The Perfect 
After-Dinner 
Liqueur. 






IRISH MIST 


Grelawds Copenilany Ciguewe 


U.S. Sole Importers: Messrs. Munson 
% G.Shaw Co. Inc., 400 Madison Avenue, 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 





The Irish Mist Liqueur Co. Ltd., 
Tullamore, OFFALY, IRELAND. 

















SOUTHAMPTON and COBH to NEW YORK 
- « e and not a dull moment on the way 


bry ——— _— -_ 


4 SGD LIMA 


— Tyre splendid ships, the “Ryndam” and “ Maasdam,” 
uh bring within your reach standards of comfort and 


























— excellence of cuisine that leave nothing to be desired. 
4 5 oh Ls They are gay ships, if you love dancing and other forms 
pF Ns of gaiety, restful ships if you desire 









rest and tranquility ; for their superb 
appointments provide for every taste 
2 and mood. Add to these attractions 
\ bright, congenial company and atten- 
WN tive courteous service, and you have 
a =k | everything that makes a voyage 

= \ memorable. 


It's good to be on a well-run ship 


Full details from your LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT or 
THE LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO. LTD., | CECIL STREET, LIMERICK 
Telephone : Limerick 1371 





FOR FACES 
& PLACES 


Make sure of a well-packed album of exciting Faces 
and Places by using Ilford films. You can’t go 
wrong with these famous films—they fit all popular 
cameras and you’ll get a good picture every time. 


beat 
ILFORD FILMS FOR/FAGES AND PLACES ANY TIME, ANYWHERE 





Mere pots to THE POUND 


ee 


% LYONS TEA in 
sealed grease-proof 
packets, each packet 
containing the exact 
measure for a pot for 
one, two or more 
persons. The advantages 
of this method are 
numerous—prevention 
of waste, saving of time 
and a consistently high 
standard of quality 
from each pot which 
are alone sufficient 


to justify its adoption. 


ot Jacket Service 


. LYONS & CO. (IRELAND) LTD. 75/6 MARLBOROUGH ST. DUBLIN PHONE : 43347-8-9 








Going to IRELAND? 


teers: 






It’s only 40 winks 4 
by Aer Lingus 





VISCOUNT! 
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Fly straight to Dublin by turbo- 
prop Viscount. You just can’t beat 
the Viscount for air travel: it’s so fast, so smooth, and 
so comfortable. You’re there before you know it! 
Round trip fares cost {12.10s.* from London; £23.8s. 
from Paris; £24.15s. from Amsterdam; £6.16s.* from 
Manchester. Other services to Dublin include: Paris, 
Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Liverpool, Glasgow, Isle 
of Man, Edinburgh, Lourdes, Biarritz, Barcelona. Con- 
necting flights between Dublin and Shannon. 


* These fares are available =I = 
midweek only throughout 
the summer. 













AER LINGU, 









Book to Dublin through 
your travel agent, B.E.A. 
or Aer Lingusin London:— 
174 Regent Street, W.1. 
Tel: WHiteha'l 1080. 
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For intending visitors to Ireland from the 
south of England and Wales there are 

four major sea routes and five air routes. 
Four of the air routes are channelled into 
Dublin and one flight connects London 


and Shannon Airport, Co. Clare. 


A number of trans-continental and trans-atlantic 
flights also connect London with Shannon 


rom the South of England 








and Wales 


























: ~ 
but are, for the most part, unavailable to i tion 
persons making the short England /Ireland i a 
trip. The various modes of travel each have sO ~ < o € 
their advantages and whilst travelling by ra ~. 
air saves time, the sea routes offer a greater er eae q 
choice of entry point. For visitors intending ‘\ etn, 
to holiday away from Dublin this may Yo ee ae ee 
2 re . . "ses eee ewe eB eee eee eee ee ee ee 
be an important consideration. 
ne te nit sta perating 2 i 
3 € ay ea ak pe T are 2 
; Fare Car Freight 
Destination Company Frequency Time Single Return 10-15 cwt. 15-20 cwt. 
‘ ; ‘ Single Journey 
: ritish Transport | Daily each } hrs. aloon £1 13 5 £3 6 9 {> 2 6 £6 0 
HOLYHEAD Dun Laoghaire Commission direction 3rd 19 4 i ee 
a City of Cork Three times weekly 9 hrs Saloon £2 16 3 £410 ry rar 8 6 £I2 8 0| 
FISHGUARD Cork Steampacket Co. | each direction see. 1 13.6 : ie 
British Transport | Three times weekly 74-8 hrs Saloon £2 4 2 £319 6 wr) 9 4 £10 ig 0) 
FISHGUARD Waterford Commission each direction wef 5°39 211 6 
British Transport | Daily (summer) 3} hrs. Saloon £1 19 10 £3 6 9 £6 14 II £8 3 7 
FISHGUARD Rosslare Commission each direction sve i 4 4 ya ie 
LONDON . Dublin Aer Lingus Daily | hr. 25 mins. 
Aer Lingus Daily during 3 hrs. Prices on air-routes vary greatly from season to 
LONDON | Shannon summer season ; also different fares are charged for mid- 
; week and dawn and star-flights. For this reason 
. Aer Lingus Daily during | hr. 35 mins. they are omitted here but can be easily obtained 
BRISTOL Dublin summer from the operating company. 
: Aer Lingus Daily during | hr. 35 mins. 
CARDIFF Dublin ip it 








Travel Documents. Neither Irish citizens nor British subjects 
require passports or other travel documents for journeys 
between Ireland and Britain. 

Cu:rency. There are no currency restrictions to affect 
visitors from Britain. British currency circulates freely in 
Ireland and is accepted at face value. 


Customs. Bona fide personal effects may be taken through 
the customs on both entry and exit from Ireland and 


Britain. There are no restrictions on the exportation of 


any article bought in Ireland and normally carried as part 
of visitors’ baggage. 


Motor Cars. A triptyque, obtainable from the A.A. and 
R.A.C., will enable visitors to bring their cars to Ireland 
with the minimum of difficulty. It is also possible to bring a 
car to Ireland by depositing on entry the dutiable amount 
with the customs authorities who will refund it on re- 
export. For periods of four months or less British motorists 
holidaying in Ireland need not register their cars though a 








current British tax disc and any valid driving licence is 
necessary. 

Car Freight. The charges for ferrying a car to Ireland 
from Britain are based on the weight of the vehicle. The 
commoner British 10-12 h.p. saloons fall into the 10-20 
cwt. category. The freight charges given above are in- 
clusive of dues, shipping and landing costs and customs 
clearance charges at both ports. 

Car Hire. Visitors to Ireland can easily arrange to have a 
self-drive car immediately available at port of arrival 
whether they come by air or sea. Similarly, arrangements 
may be made to leave self-drive cars at point of departure. 
Excursions and Group Travel. Excursion rates for individual 
travellers are available on most sea and air-routes from May 
to September during mid-week. A special discount is allowed 
to full-time students, including student-nurses, on air- 
routes. Groups of ten and upwards are allowed a special 
discount on air-journeys, as are groups of 25 and upwards 
on sea-routes. 









CLIENTS MET 


= Drive You els 


IN SAFETY AND COMFORT 


lreland’s Finest Hire Service offers these features 


INSURANCE 
MAPS AND TRAVEL ITINERARIES 
FREE DELIVERY IN DUBLIN 


ANYWHERE 
































Model HP. Per Week Model H.P. Per Week 
Ford RAC 10 £1100 Ford RAC 16 £16 10 0 
Popular BHP 30.1 $31.00 Consul BHP 47 
Ford RAC 10 £13 5 0 Ford RAC 24 £2000 
Anglia BHP 36 $37.00 Zephyr BHP 68 
(New Type) 
Ford RAC 10 £14 15 o|| Ford V8 RAC 32.5 £2500 
Prefect BHP 36 $39.00 Customline |} BHP 110 
(New Type) 














TEL 4046! 


Includes 500 Free Miles 


WALDEN MOTOR CO. LTD. 


172-174 PARNELL STREET 


DUBLIN 


GRAMS WALCAR 
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BRITISH & IRISH STEAM PACKET CO., LTD. 






16 WESTMORELAND STREET, 


DUBLIN | 


112 PATRICK STREET, 


CORK 
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Street (Phone 44719/10). NEW 
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Our Cover Picture 

Saving the hay, Co. Sligo. Forming portion of the Benbulben plateau, King’s 
Mountain, which fills the background of this issue’s cover picture, is set in 
one of Ireland’s most attractive holiday regions. The championship golf 
course at Rosses Point is less than six miles away ; Bundoran—one of Ireland’s 
well-known and deservedly popular seaside resorts, the Yeats’ country and 
the attractive town of Sligo are all nearby. 
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KI NSA 
CO. CORK 


by H. T. Kenny 


SEVENTEEN MILES TO the south-west of Cork City lies 
Kinsale, one of the most attractive and_historically- 
interesting little towns in Ireland. It is said to derive its 
name from Ceann Sdile—tide head—referring no doubt 
to its position on the winding estuary of the Bandon 
River, the promontory, jutting out into the Atlantic, 
about six miles from the town. 

On the Old Head of Kinsale stand a lighthouse and a 
coastguard station and, also, the ruins, reputed to be haunted 
by medieval warriors, of the former castle of the de Courcy 
family, to which, in 1181, was granted the barony of 
Kingsale or Kinsale. It is the premier barony in Ireland and 
the holder of it has the right to remain covered in the 
presence of British royalty and to have a place laid for him 
at the royal table at Coronations and other State occasions. 

The Old Head is a wild and lovely spot and, at night, 
it would not require much imagination to conjure up the 
ghost of the medieval warriors. On a summer’s day, lying 
on the springy turf and looking down the sheer 200 feet 
of cliff, it is fascinating to watch, maybe, the enormous 
dorsal fin—almost on the scale of a dinghy’s sail—of a 
basking shark, as the great creature, which may measure 
forty feet, cruises in the pale green, pellucid water in search 
of the plankton and small fish on which it feeds or, perhaps, 
the seals, basking on the rocks or in the shallows and, 
sometimes, taking a playful nip at a gull’s leg or, again, 
the sea birds—gulls, gannets and puffins—returning in 
hundreds to their dormitories on the cliff’s side, which are 
strictly demarcated according to each group of birds— 
gulls in one dormitory, gannets in another and puffins i ina 
third. That is the Old Head in high summer, but it is, 


possibly, even more impressive in winter, when a south- 


westerly gale shrieks in from the Atlantic, bringing with it 
huge waves, with the power of thousands of miles of 
restless sea behind them, which explode with a roar at the 
foot of the cliff and fling their spray right over it. But let us 
leave the lighthouse keepers, the coastguards and the 
ghosts of the medieval warriors to their lonely vigils and 
return to Kinsale. 

The town is situated on a sharp bend of the Bandon 
River. Much of the residential section sprawls, rather 
haphazardly, up a steep hill, Compass Hill, which faces the 
little peninsula, Scilly, and, on the opposite bank of the 
Bandon, the ruins of James’s Fort and Ringrone Castle. 
The commercial centre lies in the angle of the bend, 
where, too, is the ancient church of St. Multose, reputed 
to have been founded by St. Multose himself as a conventual 
church in the twelfth century. 

The Bandon is navigable as far as Kinsale by ships of up 
to approximately 1,000 tons. Sheltered by hills on either 
side, it also provides good sailing for yachts and dinghies 
and the Regatta in August is a notable event in South-west 
Ireland. There is excellent sea fishing in the Bandon estuary 
and in the open sea off the Old Head. The river is tidal as 
far as Innishannon, about twelve miles from Kinsale. Above 
Innishannon it offers some good salmon and trout fishing. 
Salmon are also caught at Kinsale, where a small number of 
fishermen is licensed to net them. Kinsale not only has its 
own attractions, but it is a splendid centre from which to 
explore the beautiful countryside of South-west Cork with 
its interesting little towns and harbours and its varied 
landscape of bays, inlets and purple mountains. 

On several occasions Kinsale has figured prominently in 
history. In its haven, in 1380, the French and Spanish fleets 
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One is never far from the sea at Kinsale. The nearby cliffs 
provide a variety of walks in ruggedly dramatic settings. 


sought refuge from the English fleet, but the British 
followed them in and heavily defeated them. 

In 1601 took place an important event in Irish history, 
the Battle of Kinsale, fought against the English under Lord 
Mountjoy by a force of Irish clansmen commanded by 
O’Neill, Earl of Tyrone, and Red Hugh O’Donnell, aided 
by a Spanish force under Don Juan d’ Aquila. In an attempt 
to throw the English out of Ireland, King Philip of Spain 
had agreed to land a force in Kinsale, which would be 
joined by O'Neill and O'Donnell who would march from 
the north of Ireland, raising the clansmen as they went. 
Don Juan succeeded in landing his force of about 5,000 
men and seized all the strategic points in the neighbourhood. 
Mountjoy then invested Kinsale and despatched General 
Carew with superior forces to intercept and destroy the 
force of O’Neill and O’Donnell. While O’Donnell was 
resting his force of 3,000 men at a position five miles south 
of Roscrea, his scouts reported Carew’s arrival a few miles 
north of Thurles, fifteen miles from the Irish position. 
Then followed O’Donnell’s remarkable forced march of 
fifty-five miles to Croom, across mountain bogs, providen- 
tially covered with ice, which took him out of reach of the 
English, and was described by a contemporary English 
chronicler as ‘the most remarkable march with carriage 
that hath been heard of’, while Carew reporting to 
Mountjoy said ‘ this long march is incredible, but, upon 
my reputation, I do assure your Lordship it is true.’ 
Providence, however, was not to help the Irish twice, for 
Mountjoy met and heavily defeated the exhausted army 
about six miles north of Kinsale, which Don Juan was 
compelled to surrender. O’ Neill, O’Donnell and Don Juan 
all succeeded in making good their escape. 

On a landing ramp on the quayside at Kinsale lies a large, 
rusty anchor. Formerly weighing two tons, rust has now 
reduced it to about thirty hundredweight. It was forged 
in Cadiz in the middle of the sixteenth century—possibly 
for use by the Armada—but it was actually used by Don 
Juan d’Aquila—not as an anchor for mooring purposes, 
for it is far too heavy to have been used with the compara- 
tively light, wooden vessels of the period, but to anchor 
chains for a boom defence system across the Bandon. 
It was dredged up from the harbour more than thirty 
years ago, together with a small cannon, of great interest 
to ordnance experts, which is said to have been mounted 
on an early seventeenth-century English sloop, H.M.S. 


































Swallow, but, while the cannon has found an honoured 






































ish =) ~~ esting place in Kinsale’s attractive little museum, the old 
/ anchor still lies near and is, occasionally, washed by the 
ry, lement for which it was created and forms a dignified 
xrd || memorial for the last of the Irish tribal risings. 
by - In 1677 the Duke of Ormonde built Charles’s Fort, 
led amed after King Charles the Second), on the left bank of 
apt the Bandon estuary about three miles from the town. 
ain s first Governor was Brigadier General Churchill, brother 
be @ of the Duke of Marlborough. Whereas, formerly, it held 
ym garrison of about four-hundred, to-day it only shelters a 
nt. | ‘ew sheep and the ghost of the White Lady. 
100 In 1689, King James the Second landed at Kinsale on his 
yd. 4 way to the disastrous Battle of the Boyne. He spent the 
ral || night in a house, which is now a chemist’s shop. 
the 9 On May 7th, 1915, the heading of a chapter of world 
vas | history was written off the Old Head, when the Lusitania 
ith || was torpedoed with the loss of 1,153 passengers, 114 of 
les |) whom were Americans. This was the act that brought the 
yn. United States into the war. 
of § In the Kinsale Museum in the Technical School, there is The lighthouse, Kinsale, Co. Cork. 
‘n- | a complete account of this tragedy, and there, also, are 
he | some objects commemorating the event. Some of the 
ish bodies of the victims are buried in the churchyard 
ge of St. Multose. 
to Even to-day, Kinsale has not altogether lost its ties with 
on Spain, for the women still wear long, black, hooded 
e. | Spanish cloaks, often adorned with bugles. These are expen- 
for | sive and some of them are of great age, having been handed 
ny | down from mother to daughter. 
vas (of In this and in many other ways Kinsale contains echoes 
ma of its rich past and reminders of its colourful history. For 
) the holiday maker it also offers a most attractive base from 
xe, | which to visit the various beauty spots which lie within 
a } casy reach along that stretch of the County Cork coast. 
ed 
sly 
on Life in Kinsale has a quiet tempo but 
coupled with tranquillity it boasts all the 
cs, amenities required for the perfect family 
fa- holiday. 
or @ 
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The long estuary of the Bandon River is a 
popular anchorage fcr yachts and dingies. 
The August Regatta is well worth a visit. 



















Always one of Ireland's 
major tourist attractions. 


DUBLI 






























HORSE SHOW 





IF THERE'S ONE aspect of world sport in which Ireland’s place is unchallenged, 
it’s horse racing ; Irish-bred horses have taken the honours in many of the 
world’s major classics. ‘ Bred in Ireland ’—how often it has described a winner 
at Belmont Park or Ascot. One of the best opportunities in the horse-lover’s 
calendar for seeing these Irish record breakers is afforded each year by the Royal 
Dublin Society’s Horse Show at which the daily sales are a most important 
feature. Held in their beautifully kept grounds in Ballsbridge, a Dublin suburb, 
a few minutes from the city centre, the daily auction of thoroughbreds sees 
some of the world’s foremost buyers and trainers critically eyeing the catalogue. 
And for those not specifically interested in buying horses the Horse Show offers 
a wide variety of attractions. 

A major feature of the Show is the Exhibition of Irish goods displayed by 
leading Irish manufacturers in a series of large, well-designed halls at which the 
visitor may conveniently see the products for which Ireland is best known and 
presented in a most attractive way. Also indoors is the flower show which is 
held under the auspices of the Royal Horticultural Society of Ireland and is one 
of the big attractions of show week. Competitors from every part of Ireland 
enter and the combined displays are easier seen than described. There are other 
attractions to hold one indoors—demonstrations, and displays of one sort or 
another—but it is out in the open air that one finds the real atmosphere of the 
Horse Show. It is in the crowds that fill the trim walks beside the exercise 
and judging paddocks where jodhpurs mingle with haute couture whilst riders 
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Mildren’s events occupy a consider- 
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proportion of the very varied 
gramme presented at the Dublin 
se Show. 


and horses make their way through to the 
various competitions taking place in the Jumping 
Enclosure. Here one can see some of the best- 
known jumpers in the world and their equally 
renowned riders. Certain of the competitions take 
place in these rings and style, grace, grooming 
are everywhere in evidence. Of the many 
interesting items taking place outside the main 
enclosure perhaps the ladies’ side-saddle com- 
petition, held on the Thursday of Horse Show 
Week, attracts more attention than any other. 
Elegantly attired in black and proudly seated on 
gleaming chesnuts they conjure up pictures of a 
more leisured and graceful era, before the advent 
of the combustion engine. 

The Jumping Enclosure events range from 


judging to the grand finale of the week—the 
Nations Cup contest for the Aga Khan challenge 





trophy. This last item has in the past attracted 
teams from Mexico, America, Australia, England, 
France, Germany, Italy, to name but a few, to 


continued on page 48 








children’s jumping competitions, and harness , 
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Off the coast of Co. Galway, Aran Islanders not only have a strenuous job 
producing crops, but sometimes have to ‘lay’ new fields. Here one of the 
characteristic rough stone walls which criss-cross the islands separates one of 
these fertile new fields from the rock slab which preceded it. 
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A MESSAGE FROMPeL 


BY PHILIP ROONEY 


The laughing eyes of this typically Irish 
beauty from County Mayo, convey something 
of that spirit of good natured banter so much 
a part of the Irish character. 






THERE IS A PAINTING by Jack B. Yeats, a gay and vivid picture of a narrow spit of green 
land running out into a morning sea, with an island swimming in the tide beneath the 
shadow of a tall lighthouse ; and in the foreground striding up the hill from a village of 
lime-washed cottages, is a tall, lean man with a face as dark as a Spaniard’s under the rake 
of a wide-leafed hat. 

The name of that picture is ‘ Memory Harbour’. It is a picture of Rosses Point, looking 
down at the long, narrow arm of the Bay that thrusts inland to Sligo town, under the 
shadows of the mountains which stand, peak upon peak, blue as smoke on the high sky. 
The long, low, whale-backed island, dun-coloured against the sparkling sea, is Coney 
Island. In Rosses Point they tell of the Captain of the Arethusa who sailed out of Sligo to 
New York in the old days, and there, dreaming of home at journey’s end, gave the name 
of the little island in Sligo Bay to the island that became New York’s fun fair. For the 
old Captain, far from home, this was Memory Harbour. 

It is the way of every last Irishman of us that when we are away from home we have 
each his own Memory Harbour that draws a man back, in fancy or in fact, over three 
score miles or three thousand. And it is the way of Ireland that the reality, when we 
return to it, has not lost the magical colours with which memory has painted it. 

The new things of the new Ireland—the pylons striding away across the country from 
the turbines and transformers of the mighty Shannon electrification scheme, the planes 
coming in over the Atlantic to circle above the grey walls of Limerick of the Treaty 
Stone, before they set down at the new gateway of Europe, Shannon Airport—have left 
unchanged the things we all see in the dreaming waters of our harbours of memory. 

There are so many memories to choose from. For one it will be the memory of Dublin 
in the turn of light at the close of a summer’s day, with Dublin Mountains so near that 
they seem to lean across the mouths of the city streets ; for another the slowly strolling 
crowds idling down the sweeping curve of Cork’s own Patrick Street. But there is no 
end to the pictures men see from far away in the waters of the harbours of memory : 
the side-cars bowling out of Killarney down the road to the Lakes and Kate Kearney’s 
Cottage and the Colleen Bawn Rock : the Rock of Cashel, lifting into an Irish sky the 
ruins of a Cathedral that was ancient when Europe was young : the Spanish Arch across 
the waters from the Claddagh, looking out over Galway Bay from which, says the legend, 
Columbus sailed to find a new world ; the ivied bulk of that Castle in Blarney with its 
Stone which no one dares fail to kiss. 

But sometimes the things which all of us remember (and return to find unchanged and 
unspoiled) are the little things and little places. A long, low whitewashed farmhouse, 
snuggling under its roof of golden thatch in the quiet Midland fields ; the rhythm of 
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With few mechanical aids to guide his 
experienced hand the sliotar-maker’s prod- 
ucts are uniform in size and weight to the 
exacting standards set by hurling, Ireland's 
national game. The sliotar, as the ball is 
called, weighs 34-4} ozs. 


dancing feet on a dance-platform at a Kerry cross-roads, with hedges of fuchsia glowing 
scarlet in the fading light of evening ; the ring upon widening ring that marks the rise 
of a feeding fish where the Boyne River flows down past Beauparc and Slane ; the drift 
of blue smoke from the shelter of a turf bank where men are making tea on some bog 
in the Wicklow Hills or in the lake-laced land of Leitrim ; there are the things that 
remain ever unchanged, the little things which are the key to unlock a flood of memories 
sweet and bitter sweet. 

A man I know, a decent man who never forgets his obligations to write letters home, 
told me no later than the month before last that he had Ireland brought to him over 
three thousand miles of Atlantic water to the Polo Grounds of New York. 

Likely, that is true enough, and I am not the one to give the lie to any man ; but on a 
Sunday in late summer or early autumn, when Meath and Mayo or Kerry and 
Roscommon clash in the football final, or when Tipperary face Dublin or Kilkenny 
meet Clare in the hurling final, the place for me and for every Irishman who can find his 
way to Dublin is in Croke Park, with the flags whipping in the wind over the Cusack 
Stand and the kilted pipers strutting on the green playing pitch that, miraculously, always 
succeeds in being a gayer emerald green in fact than it is in memory. 

For that matter, the reality of any Irish sports gathering does more than hold its own 
with anything memory can picture. What can memory offer to better the nerve-tingling 
reality of the thunder of hooves which seems to sweep down the Curragh Mile in advance 
of the galloping horses, or the excitement of an Easter day at Fairyhouse, or the colour 
and life of the Hill at Ballybrit crowded with tents and booths and teeming with the 
mid-summer holiday thousands at Galway Races: And once again every Irishman of 
us seeks his own memories and finds them bettered in the reality of a hurling match 
played in a Tipperary field as Matt the Thrasher’s team played it long ago in Knocknagow, 
or in the excitement of a horse race run between tides on regatta day over the wetly 
gleaming strand of a Mayo parish. 

Crowd upon crowd, the memories throng the mind : Memory of the crowd about 
the platform at an open air Feis, restless and foot-tapping in time to the jigging tune of 
a fiddler as the dancers foot their way through a reel, kilts flirting in the wind, silver 


medals glinting in the sun ; memory of the hushed, breathless crowds about the Balls- 
bridge jumping enclosure at Dublin’s Horse Show as a rider in the green uniform of the 
Irish Army’s Jumping Team lifts a great horse over the heart-stopping jumps in the 
competition for the Aga Khan Cup. This memory and that, of one crowd or another. 
But because this is Ireland, memory will not be a mere matter of crowds hosting to a 
sports occasion. There are other memories and other crowds which linger in the quiet 
continued on page 48 


Fishing holidays are becoming increasingly 
popular in Ireland and it’s no fisherman's 
tale to say that for value offered they can't 
be beaten. Irish salmon—seen here being 
commercially netted on the River Laune, Co. 
Kerry—are exported in large quantities. 








The National Park, Killarney. Set against a landscape of mountains and lakes, 
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I have heard it said that the most imposing place in Western 
Europe is the Great Skellig Rock which rises a sheer seven hundred 
feet above the water nine miles out in the Atlantic from the nearest 
point of Valentia Island in Kerry, and I can quite believe that this 
is so, because the Great Skellig is not only an amazing physical 
phenomenon, but it impresses one as well because of its remarkable 


human associations. It is no mere uninhabitable rock which the great 
Ailantic batters eternally : it has a soul and spirit of its own of which 
the visitor becomes immediately conscious. 






























THE TRIP Is usually made from the slip on Valentia Sound 
below Cahirciveen, a journey of fourteen miles by sea. 
For the first five miles the boat takes you through the calm 
waters that lie between Valentia Island and the mainland, 
then it emerges from under Bray Head and makes straight 
out into the restless Atlantic. You seem to be heading into an 
empty waste of rolling waters, for your objective is not 
visible at such a distance. There are three Skellig Rocks 
in all—the Lemon Rock which you see far away on your 
left with the white water raving about its base, the Little 
Skellig on which no man ever lands but which is the haunt 
of innumerable sea birds, and finally the Great Skellig 
itself, or Skellig Michael as it is sometimes called, which, 
when half your journey is done, you begin to discern on 
the dim horizon looking as if it had been cut out of card- 
board and placed there by a giant hand. I do not remember 
having ever before experienced such a sense of awe as when 
the boat in which I made the journey approached that 
enormous black pyramid of precipitous rock and began 
to nose its way carefully out of the sunlit sea into that 
mighty shadow. 

You land at a tiny deserted jetty from which a rock- 
hewn path leads upwards skirting the cliffs which become 
with every step you take higher and more imposing. There 
is no flat ground on the Great Skellig : the whole island 
is just an irregular wall of rock, and half-way up on the 
far side is the lighthouse. From the lighthouse it is not 
possible to see the approach of a boat from the mainland, 
so that the sudden appearance of visitors at their door is a 
very pleasant surprise for the lighthouse men, and they 
make those visitors very welcome. There is an older 
lighthouse, wrecked by the Atlantic storms, a few hundred 
feet higher up on the rock face, and one has only to follow 
the path to get to it. It is an awe-inspiring place with black 


The Blasket Islands have often been called the ‘ next parish to America.’ 
They lie north-west of the Skelligs and were inhabited until quite recently. 








precipices above and below and no living thing to be seen 
but a mountain goat or two clinging miraculously to the 
sheer cliff. 

The greatest attraction on the Skellig is of course the 
ruins of the walled monastery built by Celtic monks in the 
sixth century on the second highest point of the island. 
Access is by a dizzy flight of steps hacked out of the solid 
rock. Thick walls enclose the ruins of the settlement, and 
indeed they were obviously very necessary, as without them 
a single false step would have precipitated a monk seven- 
hundred feet into the sea below. Within the enclosure are 
six beehive cells, two oratories, a small ancient church 
and a church somewhat larger which is thought to date 
from the tenth century. There are also a few rude crosses. 
Earth is scarce on the Skellig, and the long dead monks lie 
at rest in peculiar burial enclosures of loose stone. It is a 
strange haunted place this hermitage on the tip of pyramidal 
rock poised between sky and ocean : all the strong clean 
winds of the Atlantic have not been able to blow away its 
atmosphere of prayer and penance. Here generations of 
hermits lived and died, and they left behind them some- 
thing indefinable which still permeates the stone structures 
which they raised. 

Until relatively recent times the Great Skellig was one 
of the most important centres of pilgrimage in Ireland. The 
devout came in great numbers from the mainland and 
performed the traditional rounds and prayers at the various 
stations which adjoined the great flight of steps leading to 
the ruined monastery. They concluded their devotions at 
* Christ’s Saddle’ on the very highest point of the Skellig 
where a piece of rock inscribed with a cross projects over 
the abyss. One needed a steady head and a sure foot to 
lean out over the sea and kiss the cross at its furthest point, 
yet it is not recorded that accidents ever happened. 














How did the monks live on this rock lost in the wilderness 
of ocean? There is a scrap of shallow earth among the 
rocks which is still called The Monks’ Garden, and it may 
be that they were able to raise some simple and uncertain 
crop there between the stones. There are two fresh water 
wells within the monastery enclosure itself, a remarkable 
phenomenon on a bare rock at a height of seven-hundred 
feet. Goats would have supplied them with milk, and for 
fish there was the abounding sea. 

When our boat had crept in under the lee of the Skellig 
at midday and I had jumped ashore under the towering 
black cliffs, some dim recollection had stirred in me of 
childhood tales of adventure among islands in unknown 
seas. When in the late afternoon our boat moved out from 
the shadow of the rock on its way back across the fourteen 
miles of sea to the haven in Valentia Sound, my sense of 
awe had been increased to overwhelming proportions by 
what I had seen. I think my companions felt the same, 
for we scarcely spoke during the return journey. 


Skellig Michael, or the Great Skellig, still retains many reminders of its monastic 
past. Clochans or bee-hive cells of this type are also to be found in other parts 


of Ireland. 


Until relatively recent times, thousands of pilgrims made 
the arduous climb to the summit of Skellig Rock : 
nowadays the numters are fewer but the view from the 
top has lost none of its old magnificence. 
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One of the best ways to enter County Wicklow is through the Scalp, a narrow 
gap in the hills which mark the county boundary, eleven short miles from Dublin. 
Not far away the spire of Enniskerry church lifts out of the trees against the 
grey-green velvet of the Sugarloaf Mountain, set in a landscape which well 
deserves its title ‘ the Garden of Ireland.’ 

Often praised as one of the prettiest villages in Ireland, Enniskerry’s beautiful 
surroundings make it the perfect choice for the holidaymaker in search of excellent 
scenery and bracing air. Outstanding among its many attractions is the Powerscourt 
Demesne, 34,000 acres of parkland and mountainside, with beautiful gardens 
and a deer park, all open to the public on payment of a small entrance fee. 


Powerscourt House impressively dominates its setting. 
The gardens offer something to appeal to every 
taste and are best seen from May to October. 

















In the best classical tradition, 
the elegant terraces of Powers- 
court blend harmoniously with 
the Wicklow landscapes which 
lie behind them. 














ORIGINALLY THE LANDS of Powerscourt belonged to the 
church and were attached to the Bishopric of Glendaloch, 
which was afterwards incorporated into the Archbishopric 
of Dublin. As the name suggests, the original castle which 
stood there was built by one of the Powers or Poers. It is 
difficult to separate fact and legend where the early history 
of the castle and demesne are concerned and beyond the 
fact that they were subsequently held by the O’Tooles, 
Fitzgeralds and Kavanaghs, little is known. 

In 1609, Powerscourt was granted to Sir Richard 
Wingfield by James I and has been in the possession of the 
Wingfield family ever since. The Wingfields were an old 
Saxon family, established in Suffolk before the Norman 
Conquest of 1066, and the present owners of Powerscourt 
can trace their lineage back through the ages to include 
such distinguished ancestors as Charlemagne, Emperor of 
the West, and Dermot MacMurrough, King of Leinster. 

Powerscourt House, built on the site of the former castle, 
is reached by a fine avenue which makes its way for almost 
a mile through groves of beech trees. A noble and imposing 
granite building, it was designed by Richard Cassel in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and is set in a 
commanding position amongst the woods and parklands 
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of the estate. It has more than one-hundred rooms, the 
largest of which, the Ballroom, is sixty feet in length by 
twenty feet wide and was built for the entertainment of 
George IV of England when he visited Ireland in 1821. 
The enormous needlework carpet, twenty-six feet by 
sixteen feet, which stretches across its floor took Sybil 
Viscountess Powerscourt eight years to finish and was 
completed in 1940. 

Outside, the splendidly landscaped gardens are one of 
Wicklow’s major tourist attractions. The conducted tours 
which take place hourly are not to be missed. The gardens 
contain something to divert every taste ranging from 
elegantly laid-out terraces and beautifully maintained 
walled vegetable and flower gardens to woodland copses 
where classical marbles mingle with the trees. 

The owners of Powerscourt have long been travellers 
and collectors, and walking through the gardens is like 
turning back the pages of a family history. The garden 
has grown and developed as generation followed gener- 
ation, each making its additions and alterations, and what 
the visitor who tours it in 1956 sees is the product of all 
their efforts, all their dreams. 











Towering about 400 feet above the Deer Park 
the Powerscourt waterfall is the highest in 
either Britain or Ireland and a major 
tourist attraction. 


The approach to the upper central platform or perron is made by a series 
of gently inclined steps basea on the type of paving to be found in the streets 
of Genoa. The black and white stones used for the mosaic came from Bray, 
a popular seaside resort only four miles from Powerscourt. 














The guide who takes you round has lived all 
his life within a stone’s throw of the gardens and 
knows every nook and cranny in them and the 
stories which time has associated with them. 

The tour begins at the memorial to Julia 
Viscountess Powerscourt which is decorated with 
four busts of the four great Italian masters— 
Michelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Benvenuto 
Cellini and Raphael. They are copies of those in 
the Vatican and stand on marble pedestals which 
were brought from an old garden near London. 
On the lawn nearby stand the two bronze copies 
of the well-known statues found at Herculaneum 
—The Ball Throwers. 

One enters the Kitchen Gardens through the 
Venetian Gate, which is Italian, was made by 
Moise della Toure in Venice, and is decorated with 
a grape-vine pattern. It hangs on granite piers 
surmounted by vases made of Capo d’Istria stone. 

Centre piece of the Kitchen Gardens is the 
delightful fountain with its charming eighteenth- 
century lead figure. At the other side of the 
Kitchen Gardens stands another of the beautifully 
wrought gates for which Powerscourt is justly 
renowned, the English Gate, which depicts the 
rose, thistle and shamrock, and came from 
London in the last century. 

Leaving the Kitchen Gardens one comes to the 
Green Pond set amidst beech and eucalyptus trees. 
The jet and dolphins for it were purchased in Paris. 


continued on page 4/ 
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Wuat witt I Buy for the folks back home ? The holiday- 
maker in Ireland who asks himself this question will have 
no difficulty in finding a ready answer ; rather will he find 
himself faced with an embarras de richesses. 

Until some years ago the number of souvenirs on the 
market was limited to a small and rather unrepresentative 
collection of objects, many of them not Irish in origin 
at all. Since then a considerable change has occurred and 
each new season sees an increased number of excellent and 
truly Irish souvenirs available for the tourist. Bord Failte 
Eireann has, through its Promotions Department, been 
encouraging the production of tasteful souvenirs and now 
there is something to tempt every taste, something to suit 
every pocket. 

On these two pages we are pleased to show somegpf the 
newer souvenirs which we think are particularly atgng 
It should be appreciated, of course, that this is a 
limited selection and that many others equa 
have had to be omitted. 

Tweed and linen are, perhaps, the most pop 
buys in Ireland and understandably so. They 
individual, the quality is superb, the price is m 
able and Irish tweed and linen last a lifeti 
popular souvenirs, which add usefulness to bé 














SOUVENIRS 


MEMORIES OF A PERFECT 
IRELAND 


HOLIDAY IN 





Waterford glass, Irish crochet work, old Irish silver, 
antiques and objets d’art of one sort or another. 

For those who are seeking something inexpensive there 
is also a wide selection from which to choose. A harvest 
knot brooch for example, makes an excellent memento 
of a trip to Ireland. Made of wheaten straw, they are an 
adaptation of the knots exchanged in various parts of the 
country as lovers’ tokens after the harvest. The sterling 
silver St. Brighid’s Crosses are an adaptation of the 
rushwork crosses made to commemorate St. Brighid, 
one of the patron saints of Ireland. If you want something 
unusual why not try a Connemara shawl? Made of black 
botany wool, it will look very smart over day dresses, 
and can be worn in the evening. And have you seen 
the pictures of Irish landscapes completely interpreted 
in pieces of Irish tweed 2 They come in boxes ready for 
are very cleverly executed and, inciden- 
hat extent the beauties of Irish landscapes 
By the colours and textures of our tweeds. 
Hof ideas or have any queries, be sure to drop 
ibition of Irish Souvenirs and Handicrafts 
the Souvenirs Section of Bord Failte Eireann 
t Street Crescent, Dublin. All the advice and 
that you need will be gladly given. 





® Turf cottage. 
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® Mahogany hand-carved harp. 


C 
@® Harvest knot brooch. 
ie 

@ Pewter Jewellery. 

e 

® Enamel brooch. 

k 

; © Botany wool shawl. 
d 

: ®@ Cocktail Mats 
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@ St. Brighid’s Cross in silver. 





Each week rg > the tourist season, the Coras Iompair Eireann 
motor-launches * St. Brendan’ and‘ St. Ciaran’ carry many 


visitors from cA aa a through Lough Ree to Athlone 
and from there, through Clonmacnois and Shannon Harbour, to 
Killaloe. The last stage of the journey between Portumna and 
Killaloe brings the travellers through Lough Derg, the greatest 
of the Shannon lakes—sometimes confused with the Lough Derg 
of the pilgrimages in Donegal. Ti he enthusiasm of our Inland 

by Michael O hAodha Waterways Association and the enterprise of Coras Tompair 
Eireann, has again made possible, even for day-trippers from 
Dublin, ‘Galway, Limerick and Cork, one of the most delightful 
cruises on our inland waters. 
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Pleasure cruises on the Shannon, however, are not a 
recent innovation. Before the first World War, the Shannon 
Development Company ran excursions, from Dublin to 
Banagher, by train, then through Lough Derg for some 
twenty-five miles by pleasure steamer to Killaloe, and back 
by train to Dublin. This tour was widely publicised, in the 
royalty-conscious manner of the time, as ‘ The Duke of 
York Route’, and the sturdy steamers were christened 
such names as The Countess of Cadogan and Lady Balfour. 
But even before the railways and the Shannon Develop- 
ment Company, the Grand Canal Company had a packet 
boat service from Portobello to Shannon Harbour and 
through Lough Derg to Limerick. Charles Lever in ‘ Jack 
Hinton’ and Anthony Trollope in ‘ The Kellys and the 
O’Kellys’ have left us descriptions of portions of this 
journey. Since the Shannon Hydro-Electric Scheme, in 
the nineteen-twenties, that portion of the journey between 
Killaloe and Limerick has been made easier, by the flooding 
of the river gorge below Killaloe, and the construction of 
an eight-mile stretch of canal between Parteen and 
Ardnacrusha, so reducing the number of locks from 
fifteen to two and leaving the approach to Lough Derg 
easily navigable from Limerick and the sea. Every year, the 
lake is becoming more popular with owners or hirers of 
private house-boats and yachts, who enjoy the safe harbours 


LE. pleasure launches, St. Ciaran and St. 
in, cruising the Shannon River during the 
r months, take hundreds of visitors to Lough 
's beauty spots. 


Renowned for its fishing, Lough Derg is one of 
the best-known may-fly lakes in western 
Ireland ; generally the fly rises here first. 





of Mountshannon, Dromineer and Killaloe, three favoured 
headquarters for lake-trippers and fishermen. The early 
rise of the green-drake or mayfly, in the first fortnight 
of May, is an added attraction for fishermen, who know 
the rewarding thrills of the trout-fishing season called 
‘the dapping.’ Rough fishing all the year round, sailing 
races and regattas keep the watermen and fishermen busy. 

Sportsmen, however, are often either unheeding of 
natural beauty or too busy telling of ‘the one that got 
away’ to mention it. Otherwise, the rare beauty of the 
lough would be better known. Twenty-two miles long 
and, at one point, nine miles wide, here is—in Spenser’s 
phrase—‘The spacious Shenan spreading like a sea’ ! The 
Slieve Aughty and Slieve Bernagh ranges on the Galway 
and Clare side, and the Arra Mountains on the Tipperary 
side sweep down to the shingly and reed-fringed shores. 
But here is none of the barren and rugged grandeur of 
mountain, lake and bog, so familiar in the west; the 
foothills are fertile and well sheltered with beech, oak and 
fir; the puce-blue of the mountains blending almost 
imperceptibly with the rich green of the pasture lands, 
which rise steeply from a silver lake. Wooded islands— 
Scilly, the Corrakeens and Illaunmore—give shelter to 
unwary boatmen, who may be surprised by sudden 


squalls. 
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It is a lake of many moods and colours ; it seems strange 
that none of our landscape painters—with the exception 
of Paul Henry—seem to have noticed this. Henry’s 
painting of the view from near Brian Boru’s Fort at the 
southern end of the lake, was used as a poster and helped 
to brighten many a dull waiting-room in Britain about 
thirty years ago. Two of our nineteenth-century poets, 
Gerald Griffin and Michael Hogan, the Bard of Thomond, 
have written of the district in a conventionally nostalgic 
vein. Here are Griffin’s lines of farewell to the seventeenth- 
century bridge at Killaloe : 


* Farewell, thou old, romantic bridge, 
Where morn has seen me roaming 
To mark across each shallow ridge 
The mighty Shannon foaming. 

No more I'll press the bending oar 
To speed the painted wherry 

And glide along the woody shore 
To view the hills of Derry.’ 


The whole lake district is sleepy with history. There are 
ruins of every century from the seventh, with its stone- 


With a pleasantly diversified shore-line, Lough Derg often 
combines wild beauty with pastoral midland settings. 


roofed oratories in the church grounds at Killaloe, to 
the twentieth, with the crazy chimneys of submerged 
farmhouses swimming into view below the town, where 
a new lake was formed during the Hydro-Electric Scheme. 
The oratory of Molua, which now stands in the grounds of 
the Catholic Church, was saved from the flooding which 
covered its original site on Friars Island. Scandinavian 
remains and relics of Viking raids on Brian Boru’s palace 
at Kincora have been found, during dredging operations, 
near the ford, at the southern end of the lake, which 
Sarsfield used six centuries later on his midnight ride to 
Ballyneety. 

Inis Cealtra, known locally as Holy Island, is the lake’s 
antiquarian gem. This fifty-acre island, with its round 
tower and seven churches, rests like a cameo on the 
bosom of the lake—‘ foundered on its own shadow.’ Here 
the pagan and Christian worlds have survived through the 
centuries in stone and legend ; the druidess, daughter of 
Fergus, has given way to Saint Colum and Saint Caimin 
but a residue of pagan myth still survives in the local beliefs 
and superstitions. This is a magical isle, on a summer’s 
morning, as it shimmers beneath the misty veils which 
sweep across the lake from Tountinna mountain. 

The mountain-climber, who likes to view the lough from 
afar, has the choice of noble Keeper to the south, of 
Tountinna with its myths of the Deluge to the east, or to 
the west, the famed Craglea, the grey rock of Aoibheall, 
the Faery Queen of Merriman’s poem ‘The Midnight 
Court’, described by Yeats as ‘this vital, extravagant, 
immoral, preposterous poem.’ A few miles to the north- 
west of Lough Derg, lies the Merriman country of Lough 
Graney and Killaneena. Aoibheall is also remembered as 
the prophetic banshee of the O’Brien, MacNamara, 
O’Kennedy and O’Grady clans. 


continued on page 44 
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Yet healing of sleep and the quiet 
Of wells still are there 

With cold rushes telling their beads 
On stones of dumb prayer’. 
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BY J. O’DONOVAN 





Each year an increasing number of tourists take a motoring 
holiday in Ireland. This article mentions some of the ways in 
which it is particularly fitted to answer their needs. A large 
number of firms in Ireland specialise in self-drive car services 
and a wide variety of cars are available at extremely competitive 
rates. 

IRELAND, THE GREEN ISLE, is laced with a pattern of ancient 
highways, transformed nowadays into fast, safe motor roads 
between the larger towns and cities and backed by a 
myriad of well-surfaced minor roads to lead you every- 
where and anywhere your fancy wishes or dictates : 
roads that lead you to places of unsurpassed beauty whose 


very names are steeped in the mists of antiquity. 
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WAND BY ROAD 









All that is required 


for a perfect 
Touring holiday 


Ireland welcomes the tourist and his motor-car. The 
government and Local Authorities are very much alive 
to the dictates and necessities of modern transport and a 
never ending drive goes on all over the country to widen, 
straighten and make ever safer the roads our tourist visitors 
would travel. So, if the tourist should wonder at the 
excellence of some motor road in some remote beauty spot 
where it is obvious that the local population and volume of 
traffic is too sparse to warrant such a road, the answer is 
that it was engineered expressly for the benefit of the 
fortunate tourist who chooses to pass that way. Witness 
one typical example: the magnificent Tim Healy Pass 
right through the Caha Mountains and on the borders of 





























The Marina, Cork. 
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Co. Cork and Co. Kerry. This is surely the long way round 
from Glengarriff to Kenmare and Killarney, but the road is 
superb and the views are breathtaking, leading to the climax 
at the summit with a magnificent Calvary tableau towering 
above, and the wonder of all Kerry, of Cork’s Bantry Bay 
and of the broad Atlantic Ocean spread out below. 

Make no mistake about it, Ireland is an automobile- 
conscious nation and its car population increases by leaps and 
bounds. The traditional donkey and cart, though still to be 
seen, particularly in the regions favoured by the tourist, 
is fast disappearing from the Irish scene, to be replaced by 
the ubiquitous motor car. From the tourist’s point of view 
all this spells complacency and he can rest assured that, 
wander where he will, he is always within a few short miles 













of a service station or garage. Ireland and Irishmen are 
keenly interested in all things motoring and our Irish 
assembly plants turn out the cars of America, Britain and 
Europe, some in their hundreds but most popular makes 
in their thousands every year. Consequently, whatever 
make of car the tourist drives he will find a local dealer in 
practically every town in Ireland who has any necessary 
replacement parts and, just as important, the experienced 
‘know-how ’ to service that particular make of car. One 
sees in the streets of Dublin or Cork as great a variety of 
British, American and Continental cars as one would 
find in the streets of London, New York, Paris or Rome. 
Ireland is a country for restful touring, a place to be 
viewed and savoured in a leisurely manner so that the 
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Killary Harbour, Co. Galway: In Ireland the major roads are excellent 
and special tourist roads mean that even in the remotest regions where 
traffic is at its lightest, the surfaces are often surprisingly good. 
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Rossnowlagh Beach, Co. Donegal: Ireland's coast contains a succession 
of superb beaches, all within easy reach of the touring motorist. 








kaleidoscopic changes of scenery and colour, the wealth 
of historical interest and the depth of the acknowledged 
hospitality of its people may be enjoyed to the full. It is 
quite possible to travel from one end of the land to the 
other in a few scant hours by keeping to the main highways 
which allow free rein to the performance available in 
modern cars, but those who tour in such a fashion miss so 
much. Ireland is a country to be wandered over and there 
are the roads in abundance to take the tourist awandering. 
Picking any place-name that fancy causes to beckon on the 
map the tourist should go there at a leisurely pace, seeing 
the beauty of the passing scene, exploring the historical 
significance of places and place-names and meeting the 
people as he goes. After all, it was our Irish emigrants who 
spread to the far corners of the globe who made this small 
island so well known and loved and the tourist will be 
surprised to find that Corkmen, Dubliners and Galwegians 
are all typically Irish in outlook and thought as he has 
always imagined but as different in speech and mannerisms 
as are Americans and Englishmen. 

The tourist can treat a journey through any part of 
Ireland as he would a journey from his own home town to 
some neighbouring community. When he arrives he 
should, for pleasure’s sake and for convenience, equip 
himself with a series of the excellent }” or 1” ordnance 
survey maps readily available and costing but a few 
shillings apiece. Thus armed he can set out where he will. 
Hotels and guest houses are plentiful and the Bord Failte 
Eireann Official List will give a faithful indication of 
classification and a forewarning of charges for everything 
from simple meals to an extended stay. No matter where 
the tourist may choose to go he will find accommodation 
to suit his particular touring budget within easy reach. 
However, during the high season for tourism, between 
June and late August, it is advisable to book accommodation 
in advance if one wishes to keep strictly to a planned 
itinerary. This warning at the same time emphasises the 
fact that those who wish to wander freely can still always 
find adequate accommodation within reasonable reach at 
the end of the day. 

It is not within the compass of this short article to 
mention specific tours or to recommend particular itiner- 
aries, but one short example will act as a pointer no matter 
where the tourist disembarks with his car or no matter 
where he has chosen to visit. Go south from Dublin, 
through Co. Wicklow and the country that is called 
* The Garden of Ireland’ and on into Co. Wexford with 


The Cliffs of Moher, Co. Clare : Many of Ireland's best known beauty spots 
have been made accessible to the motorist by the provision of excellent sign- 
posting and good roads. This one was constructed with the aid of a special grant 
from Bord Failte (Irish Tourist Board). 
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its neat and industrious farming community and with its 
main highways lined at roads edge with flowering shrubs 
and apple trees. After a short 60 miles you arrive inWexford, 
the county capital, which is at the same time a prosperous 
and thriving seaport and a quaint old town of narrow 
streets and historic buildings. En route you may have 
visited Glendaloch, a gem in the folds of the Wicklow 
mountains, where St. Kevin founded a monastery and a seat 
of learning over one thousand years ago. Yes, a round 
tower and St. Kevin’s oratory still stand in near perfect 
preservation beside a cool and peaceful lake. You will have 
stopped too at the Vale of Avoca, made famous by the poet 
Thomas Moore, you will have stood under the tree where 
he composed those tinkling lines about “ The Meeting of 
The Waters” and watched those waters still chattering 
and tinkling as they meet to-day at the foot of the 
selfsame tree. 


The Scalp, Co. Wicklow 





You will have passed the monuments to the men of ’98 
who stirred the pages of history again in Co. Wexford in 
the late 1700’s. You will have passed through many more 
points of interest and beauty and Wexford town of the old 
and narrow streets, where a most friendly race of people, 
whose ancestors landed here as savage Norsemen and 
Vikings in the mists of history, will welcome you. If you 
are wise you will stop at one of Wexford’s excellent hotels 
and order plaice, fresh from the fishermen’s boats and of 
such delightful flavour that you will wonder if you have 
ever really tasted plaice before. 

Come to Ireland. Go North, South, East or West, you 
will find scenery at the same time both grand and intimate. 
You will meet people who are both provoking and lovable. 
You will wander with an easy mind and a full heart and go 
home still trying to fathom what gives this small island its 
colour and its enchantment. 
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DUBLIN 
HORSE 
SHOW 


AUGUST 7th, 8th, 9th 
10th, llth 
1956 


GREAT INTERNATIONAL 
MILITARY AND CIVIL 
HORSE JUMPING 
CONTESTS 


BLOODSTOCK SALES 


* 


For programmes and reserved seat 


particulars apply: 


THE 
ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY 
BALLSBRIDGE 
DUBLIN 





Luxuriously appointed, offering 
the utmost in comfort. 150 superb 
bedrooms all equipped with radio. 
70 with private bath. Showers, 
Iced Drinking Water on _ tap. 
Radiant Heat. Private Suites. 


Dancing throughout the season. 


GRILL ROOM 
BAR 
RESTAURANT 
TEA LOUNGE 


24 HOURS 
GARAGE SERVICE 


LICENSED 
THROUGHOUT 


T. O’SULLIVAN Director and Manager 


Telephone 46881 — Private Branch Exchange 
Telegrams “ Gresham, Dublin” 
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Mr. T. J. O'Driscoll 


New Drrector-GENERAL FOR BorD FAILTE EIREANN 

Mr. Timothy J. O'Driscoll, Irish Minister to the Nether- 
lands, has been appointed Director-General of Bord Failte 
Eireann. 

A native of Cork, Mr. O’Driscoll has been accredited to 
The Hague since June of last year. Before that he had won 
wide recognition for his work as first Chairman of Coras 
Trachtala Teoranta, founded to promote exports of Irish 
goods to the dollar area. He held that office from 1951 to 
last year, a period in which the value of Irish manufactures 
and bloodstock exported to the dollar area was more than 
doubled. 

Mr. O'Driscoll also established the Irish Exports Centres 
in London, New York and Montreal. 

A graduate of Dublin University, Mr. O’Driscoll was in 
the early years closely associated with the development of 
Civil Aviation in Ireland, particularly in relation to the 
construction of the airports at Dublin and at Shannon and 
the organisation of the various State services at those 
airports. He successfully organised the International Civil 


Aviation Conference in Dublin in 1946, and from that year 
to 1948 was the Irish representative on the Council of the 
International Civil Aviation Organisation in Montreal. 

From 1948 to 1950 he was Ireland’s diplomatic repre- 
sentative on the Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation in Paris and a member of the O.E.E.C. 
Tourism Committee. He became Assistant Secretary to the 
Department of External Affairs in 1950 and held that 
position until his appointment as Chairman of Coras 
Trachtala. 

Mr. O'Driscoll has travelled very extensively in Europe 
and North America. 

The newly-created post of Director-General was adver- 
tised by Bord Failte Eireann last November in Ireland, 
Britain and the United States. Applications were invited 
from persons of high administrative experience, and it was 
pointed out that the qualifications needed could be assessed 
from the fact that tourism, after agriculture, was Ireland’s 
most important industry. 

The position of Director-General has been occupied by 
Mr. J. F. Dempsey on a temporary basis since last September, 
and he will continue to act until Mr. O'Driscoll takes up 
duty. Thereafter he will remain as a member of the Board. 


A GENERAL MANAGER FOR BRITAIN 

Mr. Terence J. Sheehy, Assistant U.S. Representative in 
the New York Bureau of Bord Failte Eireann, has been 
appointed General Manager in Great Britain. 

Operating from the offices of the Board in Regent Street, 
London, Mr. Sheehy will be responsible for the develop- 
ment of an intensive promotional campaign for the Irish 
tourist industry throughout Britain, where plans are pro- 
ceeding for the establishment of additional Bureaux in 
Manchester and Glasgow. 

Aged 38, Mr. Sheehy has been attached to the New York 
Bureau since 1952. In the past four years he has, with the 
Manager of the Bureau, Mr. Kevin Durnin, pursued an 
intensive tourist sales and publicity campaign throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

He has featured in radio and television programmes, has 
carried out film and lecture tours, and has collaborated with 
travel agents, carriers and the American Press in promoting 


continued on page 45 
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NATIONAL GALLERY, DUBLIN. 


ESTUARY OF RIVER BOYNE, DROGHEDA. 











SLANE CASTLE, CO. MEATH. 





BEN BULBEN, CO. SLIGO. 


Five-Day Tour 
of Ireland 


This tour is designed for those using private or self-drive cars. 
Ireland is particularly well served by its many car-hire firms and 
a wide variety of cars is available at extremely reasonable rates. 

It should be appreciated that only a selection of the places of 
particular interest can be included here and that if more time is 
available the tour can easily be adapted to include other regions. 
For fuller details of places on the given route, or on any other 
region, consult your travel agent or any Irish Tourist Bureau. 


FIRST DAY 
{ Morning, sightseeing in Dublin. 

Afternoon, Dublin to Virginia via the historic Boyne 

Valley—Drogheda, Monasterboice, An Uaimh (Navan), 

Tara, Ceanannus Mor (Kells). 
The Boyne is the most storied of Irish rivers. The crown 
of England was decided on its banks in 1690 ; at Mellifont 
stand the gracious ruins of the first Cistercian house in 
Ireland ; Tara was in ancient times the religious, political 
and cultural capital of Ireland. The prehistoric burial mound 
at Newgrange should be visited. The world-famous Book 
of Kells (now in Trinity College Library, Dublin) was 
penned a thousand years ago in the shadow of the Round 
Tower at Ceannanus Mor. 
Virginia is a charming angling and holiday centre on the 
shores of Lough Ramor. 

Overnight Virginia. 


SECOND DAY 

Virginia to Sligo via Cavan, Killeshandra, Carrick-on- 

Shannon and Boyle. 

Evening, sightsee the ‘ Yeats Country.’ 
The route lies through quiet countryside dotted with many 
lakes. Those interested in archaeology should visit Lough 
Gara, a few miles west of Boyle. Recent discoveries have 
shown it to be rich in remains, including crannogs, dug-out 
boats, implements and ornaments, dating from 2500 to 
s00 B.C. 
The district surrounding Sligo has been immortalized in the 
poetry of W. B. Yeats. See Lough Gill, where lies the little 
island of Inishfree, Knocknarea, Slish Wood, Dooney and 
Drumcliff, the poet’s last resting-place. 

Overnight Sligo or Rosses Point. 


THIRD DAY 
Tour the coast of Donegal - Bundoran, Donegal, Inver, 
(lunch), Dunkineely, Carrick (see Slieve League), 
Glengesh Pass, Ardara, Glenties, Dungloe, Gweedore, 
Dunlewy, Creeslough, Dunfanaghy, Carrigart. 
Donegal is a region famous for its scenery, with a 
magnificent coastline and great areas of mountain cut by 
picturesque glens and lakes. 
Apart from its scenic attractions and the charm of its many 
coastal resorts it is also known for the island retreat of 
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Lough Derg which, with its famous pilgrimage, is one of 
the most celebrated of Ireland’s holy places. 
Hand-woven Donegal tweed is an important item in the 
fashion world, and one can watch it being made in cottages 
and little factories, and make one’s purchase straight ‘ off 
the loom.’ 
Rosapenna is situated on the delightful Rosguill Peninsula, 
between the bays of Mulroy and Sheep Haven. 

Evening and night at Rosapenna. 


FOURTH DAY 

Morning, circuit of the ‘ Atlantic Drive.’ 

Afternoon, to Bundoran via Letterkenny, Ballybofey, 

Donegal and Ballyshannon. 
Bundoran is a leading holiday resort. Its fine strand is 
Hanked by cliffs magnificently carved by the waves, and 
the golf course is one of the finest in Ireland. 

Overnight at Bundoran. 


FIFTH DAY 
Return to Dublin via Boyle, Longford, Mullingar and 
Maynooth. 

There is a wealth of interest for the visitor in Dublin’s 

lovely Georgian buildings and in its universities, theatres 

and art galleries, its wide range of entertainments and 
sporting facilities. In its fashionable shopping centres one 
can purchase such typically Irish goods as linen, lace and 
glass to bring home as souvenirs. 





CARRICK-ON-SHANNON, CO. LEITRIM. 





AGHLAMORE MOUNTAIN AND LOUGH ALTAN, CO. DONEGAL. 


ROSSNOWLAGH, CO. DONEGAL, 





BOYNE RIVER, CO. MEATH 
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. . . BY CAR 


Any time of the year—any place you care—you’ll 
enjoy it more in your Ryans Car; Glide along the 
highways, down dale, up hill, through Ireland of the 
Welcomes. Forget about fares, timetables and fuss— 
make your holiday really carefree. We will meet you 
at train, plane, ship or hotel—and off you go! With 
our Special One-way Rental Scheme you can hire at 
any of our offices and terminate your hire at any other 
office—at no extra expense; Write to-day for our 
Brochure which gives all the details. 
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IRELAND’S FINEST 
CAR HIRE SERVICE 


% LARGEST FLEET OF 1956 CARS 

% FULL INSURANCE COVER, NO RISK 
% ONE-WAY RENTAL SERVICE 

% FIRST-CLASS SERVICE 


Head Office: 18 HAWKINS ST., DUBLIN, Tel 76771. 
Cork: 4 MacCurtain Street, Tel 24439. Belfast: 
2 Eia St., Antrim Road, Tel 43365. Limerick: 20 
Sarsfield Street, Tel 114. Shannon; Office 10, Tel 46. 
Dun Laoire: 7 Crofton Ave., Tel 87115. Liverpool: 
310 Kensington. Tel ANField 5521. New York: 
270 Park Ave., N.Y. 17. 
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SELF DRIVE and CHAUFFEURED CARS 











POWERSCOURT continued from page 25 


Down the slope on the left is an Araucaria Cunninghami 
(one of the Monkey Puzzle family). It is said to be the only 
one of its kind in Europe and came from South America. 
Indeed the visitor to Powerscourt is certain to be impressed 
by the variety and size of the trees which one sees on all 
sides. Not far from the Green Pond, for example, is the 
tallest Sitka Spruce in Britain or Ireland, being nearly 200 
feet in height. 

One of the curiosities of Powerscourt which most visitors 
particularly remember is the Pets Cemetery, a green slope 
shaded by Scotch Firs where all the family’s pet dogs and 
ponies are buried ; each with a suitably inscribed headstone. 

The Terraces which lead down from Powerscourt House 
to the Lake were begun in 1843 when the foundation stone 
was laid by the 7th Viscount Powerscourt. They were 
designed by Mr. Daniel Robertson who, according to the 
story, was wheeled up hill and down dale in a wheelbarrow 
clutching a bottle of sherry. When the sherry was finished 
Mr. Robertson ended his designing for the day. Under this 
somewhat unorthodox direction, one-hundred men with 
horses and carts shifted thousands of cubic feet of earth and 
carried out this magnificent piece of landscape gardening. 

The marble statues and urns so decoratively placed 
throughout these terraces were collected by the 6th 
Viscount in Italy and other countries, but he died young and 
never saw them in their present home. The 7th Viscount 
and Mr. Robertson found these still in their crates and laid 
their plans to suit them. All the granite used in the con- 
struction was hewn from the Estate quarries at Glencree. 

A large ornamental lake on which swans seem to pose 
for passing photographers completes the picture and in its 
centre a }” jet, concealed in a Triton, throws a fine spray 
of water to a height of about one-hundred feet. 

Overlooking the lake are two bronze Pegasi, or winged 
horses, which are the heraldic supporters of the family 
Coat-of-Arms. These were made of sphetzer bronze in 
1869 by Professor Hagan in Berlin. 

Below the lake stands a Japanese Garden which was 
made by the 8th Viscount and Viscountess Powerscourt, 
who reclaimed it from bog land in 1908. Beside it stands a 
Grotto built in the eighteenth century from tufa or 
petrified sphagnum which came from a bank on the nearby 
Enniskerry-Bray road. 

At the head of the Tower Valley, planted by the 8th 
Viscount, stands a small circular tower built by the late 
Lord Powerscourt aided by two of the Estate workmen in 
1910-12. A fortified watchtower, its design was based on a 
three-inch-high silver pepperpot, is flanked by cannon and 

carronades which date from the Spanish Armada and 
contains a number of curiosities such as the water clock 
with the signs of the Zodiac, and an extremely ancient 
granite mortar for the grinding of corn. Behind the Tower, 
and enclosed by a wall, stand the family Churchyard and 
burial ground. The ruined Church in olden times was the 








Powerscourt Parish Church where all parishioners were 
buried. 

Having completed a tour of the Gardens one approaches 
the House once again and on the right one passes two 
marble Sarcophagi, ancient Roman coffins, found in a 
monastery garden not far from the Colosseum in Rome. 
They were being used as troughs for feeding chickens and 
water troughs for cattle ; the one with the carved orna- 
ments is said to be of Parian marble. They are in their 
original unpolished state. The statues and vases around the 
central terrace are made of bronze. The statues of the 
Apollo Belvedere and of Diana on the upper terrace were 
brought from Rome. The two winged figures of Fame 
and Victory were made in 1866 by Professor Hagan in 
Berlin. The ‘ Spitting Men’ fountain below the perron 
consists of two very fine bronze figures of Eolus. It is 
seventeenth-century Italian work and was formerly part 
of a fountain group belonging to Prince Jerome Napoleon 
in Palais Royal in Paris, and was saved from the con- 
flagration of that Palace in the Franco-Prussian War. The 
architect who designed the present fountain was Mr. Francis 
Cranmer Penrose, at that time architect to The Chapter of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral in London. He placed these fine statues 
of Eolus in the centre, spouting water into a stone basin, 
with a pediment surmounting them, in the arch of which he 
placed a head of Apollo, the God of Sun—with a sundial 
beneath it between the two statues. The pointer of the 
sundial is made of bronze with the well-known motto 
* Horas non numero nisi serenas ’ a free translation of which 
might read : ‘I only mark the sunny hours ’, and indicates 
the exact sun time on this spot. 

All the decorations of this lower terrace are of bronze. 
The design includes an upper central platform, or perron, 
with descending approaches on either side after the manner 
of the paving of the steep streets of Genoa and other Italian 
towns, where the ascent and descent is made by mules with 
burden as well as by foot passengers. The black and white 
stones which form the elaborate mosaic work which 
decorates these steps came from the beach of the popular 
seaside resort, Bray, a few miles away. The elegantly 
wrought iron railings which surmount the ferron were 
originally part of a balcony on one of the central windows 
of the old Castle at Homburg and a delightful view towards 
the Sugarloaf Mountain can be enjoyed from it. 

On the right past the house is a statue of Laocoon which 
was brought from Rome. The pedestal is a single block 
of granite quarried on the estate at Glencree and brought 
down eight miles from Glencree on wooden rollers, taking 
two weeks for the journey. The head gardener of that 
time travelled sitting on this granite block, directing 
operations. 

There remain to be seen two gates of particular interest— 
the Chorus Gate, which is a copy of an old German gate 
and was purchased in London, and the Bamberg Gate, 
a very fine 1770 Viennese gate, which originally came from 


a church at Bamberg in Bavaria. 
continued on page 44 
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ROBINSON 
& CLEAVER 











Ulster’s 
foremost 
fashion store 





Situated at the City Centre, the 
Robinson & Cleaver Store is famous 
throughout the world for Irish Linens. 
Of interest to the visitor are the Jaeger 
Shop, Ciro Pearls Shop, Wedgwood 
Room and Elizabeth Arden Treatment 
Salon. The Fashion Showrooms on the 
first floor and Man’s Shop on the ground 
floor set the highest standards, where 
only the smartest and best will do. 











Restaurant— 
fourth floor— 


Belfast’s famous DONEGALL PLACE 


rendezvous. BELF AST 


Telephone 24481 

















ASK FOR 


LIDDELL 
LINENS 


MADE IN IRELAND 
FOR THE WORLD 





OBTAINABLE FROM 
ALL LEADING STORES 
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THE STORY OF THE ROYAL 

DUBLIN SOCIETY 
by Terence de Vere White The Kerryman Ltd., 21s. 
THE Dublin Spring Show and Horse Show have become 
firmly established as two of the major events of the year in 
Ireland. Each new season brings them added prestige and 
for farmers, industrialists, horse-breeders, sportsmen, even 
fashion houses and indeed everybody associated with Irish 
industry and agriculture, they are of major importance. 
Both organised by the Royal Dublin Society in its spacious 
showgrounds in Ballsbridge. The Spring Show begins on 
the first Tuesday of May and the Horse Show starts 
immediately after the August Bank Holiday—both last for 
five days. To many the R.D.S. means the Spring Show 
and the Horse Show only, but as Terence de Vere White’s 
most interesting history of the Society points out, the 
organisation of agricultural and industrial exhibitions and 
sales represent only a fraction of its activities. 

Founded in 1731 by a small group of far-sighted 
enthusiasts, the Society has since its earliest days dedicated 
itself to the furtherance of agriculture, industry and the arts 
and crafts in Ireland. For more than two hundred years the 
Society’s work has continued to include its original aims— 
‘improving Husbandry, Manufactures and other useful 
Arts and Sciences.” Establishing schools and scholarships, it 
has contributed in no small manner to the success of many 
men associated with it from time to time during the past 
two centuries. It is interesting to note that James Hoban, 
who designed the White House, in Washington, studied in 
the Society’s school and that George Johnstone Stoney, a 
fellow of the Royal Society, was the inventor of the word 
‘ electron ’ in its present sense. 

The first Horse Show was held in 1868 and since then 
has proved the more popular of the two Shows. Through 
these major exhibitions the R.D.S. provides an excellent 
opportunity for the display of agricultural and industrial 
products and clearly show the interdependence of these on 
each other. 

In the interests of improving livestock, competitions are 
organised and prizes are offered. The horse jumping 
competitions, known the world over, are among the most 





spectacular events taking place during either the Spring or 
Horse Shows. 

In this book the author gives a clear and concise history 
of the Society and traces its activities through its often 
stormy past. 

To visitors to Dublin during early May and August the 
Ballsbridge Shows prove an irresistible attraction. To these 
visitors and to the many thousands who journey specially 
to Dublin for ‘ Show-Week ’, this book will provide an 
interesting and readable background to the organisation 
responsible for providing two of Ireland’s most popular 
events. 


FODOR’S BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


ana 
Bose David McKay, New York, $3.95 
Fopor’s range of travel guides, one of the best-known in 
Europe, includes Ireland in its 1956 selection. Coupled with 
Britain in one volume the section on Ireland is most com- 
prehensive, well-written, and illustrated with some well- 
chosen photographs. It covers such subjects as the national 
character, history, food and drink, sports and shopping 
before devoting considerable space to the chapter ‘ The 
Face of Ireland.” In this section the various holiday attrac- 
tions of Ireland and in particular such well-known places 
as Killarney, Blarney, Glendaloch, Donegal, Connemara, 
are accurately and fully described. Beginning with Dublin, 
under which hotels, restaurants, bars as well as museums, 
gardens and sports are dealt with, the guide divides the 
country into regions and outlines in each the salient 
features most likely to interest the holiday-maker. 

The authors find much to praise in Ireland but are 
particularly charmed by the easygoing tempo of life which 
so well suits the holiday-maker and the friendliness and 
graciousness of the Irish people. In the foreword they say: 

‘ The repose and beauty of Ireland’s landscape has a most 
sedative effect on the visitor, and perhaps the most signifi- 
cant reward of an Irish holiday is the change of pace the 
country imposes on him. Not that Ireland is lacking in 
opportunities of all sorts; on the contrary few countries 
can vie with her in that respect. Outdoor activities abound. 
Here are 800 lakes and rivers for exceptionally good fresh- 
water fishing ; little fjords, sandy beaches for swimming ; 
facilities for hunting with the hounds and walking with the 
beagles are more accessible than anywhere else in the 
world ; motoring is ideal, for the roads remain uncrowded. 

And then, there are your friendly Irish hosts, with their 
cosy pubs where the time is passed with imaginative 
conversation among cheerful companions.’ 


THE CATHOLIC SHRINES OF EUROPE 
by Monsignor J. K. Cartwright McGraw-Hill Inc., $6.00 
Since the arrival of Christianity in Ireland, in the early 
part of the fifth century, this country has won world 
renown as a centre of religious learning. From all over 
Europe students have come to study at Irish seminaries, 
and Irish missionaries have travelled to the far corners of 
the world. For about six hundred years Ireland’s ‘ Golden 
Age’ survived and the country won for itself the title of 
‘Island of Saints and Scholars.’ This deep-seated religious 

continued on page 45 
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famous for 


oysters 
and all 
sea foods 


nineteen and twenty d’olier street 
dublin 


dial 753111 
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LOUGH DE RO continued from page 30 
The less energetic can see the lake from the good roads, 

which give fine views, from Killaloe to Mountshannon and 
Portumna, on the west bank, and from Dromineer to 
Portroe and Killaloe, on the east. There are few lakes of 
its size and magnificence, in these islands, so accessible and, 
at the same time, so little known. But this may be part of 
its charm ; one revisits it time and again with a tinge of 
anxiety, to find that it remains as F. R. Higgins found 
Inniscealtra in the lake’s centre : 

Fresh in wild holiness over 

Each glittering mile 


POWERSCOU RT continued from page 41 

Splendid as the Gardens are, they only represent a 
fraction of what Powerscourt Demesne offers the thousands 
of visitors who make their way there each year. For the 
small entrance fee one is free to roam through most of its 
34,000 acres—along the woods and plantations which lie 
along the valley of the River Dargle to the Deer Park 
where a fine herd of Japanese deer (Cervis Sica) form 
Disney-like groups in the oak woods. The Waterfall which 
lies at the end of the Deer Park is celebrated for the beauty 
of its situation and its height, almost 400 feet, which makes 
it the highest in either Britain or Ireland. It is best seen 
after a shower when it becomes a foaming torrent. 

All in all, Powerscourt has a lot to offer. 
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INSIST ON 


‘Jats pacer 


Genuine German Pilsener 





SOLE BOTTLERS FOR IRELAND 


SAVAGE, SMYTH & CO., LTD., DUBLIN 
PHONE: 42184 








THE OUZEL GALLEY LOUNGE 


Commercial Buildings, Dame St., Dublin 
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FROM THE BOOKSHELF 


feeling finds a physical expression in the large number of 
shrines which are to be found in all parts of Ireland, and even 
the religious persecution of comparatively recent times has 
,ot diminished their number. 

In this excellently produced book Europe’s great 
‘atholic shrines and sanctuaries, the little-known as well 
s the world-renowned, are described and illustrated in all 

their beauty. The section on Ireland includes the famous 
Lock of Cashel, Killarney Cathedral, Mount Melleray, 
Glendaloch, Clonmacnois, the Book of Kells and traces the 
story of St. Patrick in word and picture. The photographs 
have been carefully chosen and were obviously selected 
with a view to history and dramatic beauty. 

For the pilgrim and the tourist, this book will give a 

striking picture of religious Ireland, a country where faith 
and belief are closely interwoven into the daily life of the 


people. 


A FORTNIGHT IN KILLARNEY 
by John Gurdon Percival Marshall 3s. 6d. 


Or the places in Ireland which are best known overseas 
perhaps none possess the fame of Blarney Castle and the 
Lakes of Killarney. Blarney stands outside Cork City and 
contains the “ stone of eloquence.’ ’ Its fame is due to its 
strange and novel history and its many romantic associa- 
ions. Killarney too has its legends, its romantic stories and 
vigorous history to assure it of a place in the minds and 
in the songs of people the world over. 

But most important are its beauty, its matchless situation, 
its soft warm climate, and not least the infectious gaiety 
and sudden hospitality of its people which combine to 
make it one of the world’s best-known beauty spots. 

In his book on Killarney and County Kerry, John 
Gurdon, who has evidently taken the time to thoroughly 
explore his subject, gives a clear and attractive picture of 
what the visitor may find in “ heaven’s reflex”. Facts are 
interspersed with pleasant anecdotes based on the author’s 
experiences which help show the warmly friendly character 
of the people he met. As well as descriptions of the 
outstanding beauty spots this book contains much useful 
factual information. Almost every question the visitor 
from Britain is likely to ask concerning how to go to 
Kerry is answered ; the facilities and amenities of the larger 
towns are listed and concise information is given about 
climate, motoring and accommodation. 

For those who have not yet seen Killarney and for the 
many who know it well, this book which contains some 
fine illustrations, will provide pleasant reading. Those 
planning a holiday in Killarney will find it most useful. 


continued from page 43 


TOURIST TOPICS 


tourist traffic to Ireland. The activities of the New York 
Bureau—shortly to be supplemented with a new office in 
Cc hicago—have played a significant part in increasing the 
How of American visitors to Ireland from 26,000 in 1950 
to an estimated 40,000 last year. 


continued from page 37 





Mr. Terence Sheehy 


Mr. Sheehy was founder-editor of the Irish Licensing 
World and later of The Irish Hotelier, leaving the latter post 
after a year to open an Irish office for Ron Harris (Ireland) 
Ltd., distributors of 16 m.m. films for two major American 
companies. 

He was also for a period associated with The Irish 
Catholic, has delivered a series of Extension Lectures in 
University College, Cork. 

Mr. Sheehy will take up his new duties in Britain 
shortly. 


FRENCH FISHING FOLDER 

The fame of Irish fishing, game, coarse and deep-sea 
is world wide. From many countries, particularly Britain 
and America, angling parties come to experience the thrills 
of fishing on uncrowded waters where fish are in abundance. 
In recent years the number of parties from France has 
steadily increased until to-day their number is greater than 
ever previously. French fishermen enjoy the tranquillity of 
Irish rivers and lakes and are often amazed at the weights 
referred to as “ average ’ by local anglers. Ireland possesses a 
greater proportionate number of salmon and trout rivers 
than France and offers unrestricted coarse fishing through- 
out the year. 

To supplement the drive to promote further interest in 
Irish fishing among French anglers Bord Failte Eireann has 
produced a French fishing booklet. La Peche en Irlande is 
divided into several sections under the headings, salmon, 
brown trout, sea-fishing and coarse fishing. Full infor- 
mation is given as to the best centres, the nearest town 
accommodation, bait and other useful details are included. 

The folder will be distributed through the Bureau de 
Tourisme Irlandais, 4 rue de Castiglione, Paris, and will 
be sent to travel agents and other interested groups. As an 
integral part of the publicity campaign in France, La 
Peche en Irlande, which is excellently designed and 
contains many fine illustrations, should stimulate further 
inquiry into what Ireland can offer the overseas angler. 

continued on page 47 
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The Perfect Irish Holiday 


Ensure maximum enjoyment from 


Before you your Irish holiday by asking your 


Travel Agent for literature which 
will assist you in your advance 
planning. He will give you full par- 
ticulars of air and sea services to 
Ireland, transport and tours. 


On Arrival 


start 


A selection of County and Regional 
Guides is available which contain all the 
facts which the average tourist is likely to 
require on what to see and what to do. 
The Guides which are well illustrated 
contain detailed descriptions of the various 
regions, supplemented by maps and plans. 
They are produced in a handy pocket-size 
format and have semi-stiff covers. 


i 
County and Regional Guides may be j IRISH 
obtained through any Irish Tourist j TOURIST 
Bureau i BUREAU X 
Ireland Guide 5/- 1 Dublin : 
] 14 Upper O'Connell St. 
Carlow Guide 6d. j "Phone: Dublin 
Cavan/Monaghan Guide 6d. | 44718/9/10 
Clare Guide 1/- | Cork: 
Canvas Guide \/- , jerry oe 
"Phone : Cork 20059 
Cork Guide \/- ’ 
; Belfast : 
Donegal Guide the ge ete teene 
Dublin Guide 1/- | "Phone: Belfast 28338 
Ireland Map éd. » London: 
Kerry Guide Ve { 7! Regent Street, W.1. 
Killarney Guide 6d. | pane 3 oo 
Kildare Guide 6d. a 
I New York: 
Kilkenny Guide éd. i Ireland House, 
A daeestl ide i/- | 33 East SOth Street. 
i ' : 
Louth/Meath Guide -~ >. — a 
Tipperary Guide \/- ‘ Pari 
aris : 
Waterford Guide if- l Bureau de Tourisme 
Westmeath Guide éd. 1 Irlandais, 
4 a 
Wicklow/Wexford Guide \/- | <a 
Pilot Book of the River Shannon 2/6 | 80-20/21 











Ohinking of a Holiday in Ireland ? 


COME TO COUNTY WICKLOW, renowned for its magnifi- 
cent scenery. Bray is the premier seaside resort twelve miles from 
DUBLIN and the ideal spot for touring in WICKLOW. The 
ROYAL ‘is the hotel’ recommended by so canny be its excellent 
catering. service and 60 comfortable modern bedrooms. (A.A. 
Three Star). R.I.A.C. and Bord Failte Eireann (Grade ‘A’). 


CENTRAL HEATING TELEVISION 


Royal Hotel, Bray 
CO. WICKLOW 


Phones: Bray 2097, 22321, 28241 








is one of the 
world’s finest 


ec cc esewmaerg, 24Phoenix Park 
TS SETTING is beautiful 


DUBLIN’S ZOO 


to visit the Zoo 
when you 


COME TO DUBLIN 


DON’T FORGET 








Phones : 67357/61759 Cables: “Traycar, Dublin” 


TRAYNORS CAR HIRE 


Dept. ‘‘D’’, Rere 25 Fitzwilliam Square, 
Dublin, Ireland 


CAR RENTAL IN IRELAND 


With 35 years’ experience we are able to offer a First-Class service 
of CHAUFFEUR-DRIVEN and DRIVE-YOURSELF CARS 


Write now for illustrated brochure 


























SPA HOTEL 


LUCAN, 
CO. DUBLIN 
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GOOD FOOD AND COOKING =: FREE 
GOLF AND TENNIS + FULLY LICENSED 
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TARIFF ON APPLICATION 
| Phone: LUCAN 494/5 
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TOURIST TOPICS continued from page 45 
BeD BUREAU FOR DUBLIN 

To facilitate visitors to Dublin who arrive without 
having booked accommodation, a Bed Bureau has been 
pened in the city. Operated from the head office of the 
irish Tourist Association, 14 Upper O’Connell Street, 
Dublin, the Bureau will stay open until the end of 
September. Organised by the LT.A. in conjunction with 
Bord Failte Eireann, it will provide a valuable service for 
visitors during the peak holiday period. Only official 
registered premises will be dealt with and it is hoped that 
enquirers can be told the accommodation available at any 
hotel in Dublin city and county at 1 p.m., § p.m., and 
9 p.-m., each weekday. 


‘ THREE LEAVES OF A SHAMROCK’ 

The well-known Hollywood director, John Ford, has 
completed shooting the Four Provinces Production * Three 
Leaves of a Shamrock’, made entirely on location in 
Ireland sixteen days under schedule. The producer, Lord 
Killanin, in complimenting John Ford for his economic 
direction mentioned : ‘It is a myth that it always rains in 
Ireland. We had almost 100°, sun on location.’ 

* Three Leaves of a Shamrock’ is a trilogy consisting of 
‘The Majesty of the Law’, from a short story by Frank 
O’Connor, * 1921’ based on Lady Gregory’s short play 
‘The Rising of the Moon’ and the farce ‘A Minute’s 
Wait’ adapted from the Abbey Theatre play of the same 
name by Martin J. McHugh. 

The camera crew left Ireland recently after making a 
final tour of the South-West to take background shots of 
Adare, Co. Limerick, Killarney, Co. Kerry, and Cashel, 
Co. Tipperary. Many of Ireland’s most famous beauty 
spots will be featured in the film, including the Cliffs of 
Moher, the Lakes of Killarney and the Rock of Cashel. 

The film will be distributed throughout the world by 
Warner Brothers. 


FILMING IN IRELAND 

In recent years Ireland has been host to an ever-increasing 
number of film units from America and British studios. 
In addition to offering first-class settings and stories for 
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VISIT the world’s most famous ‘ pub ’. 
The ‘moral pub’ of Joyce’s Ulysses, 
the haunt of artists and writers, is now 
Dublin’s most modern lounge. 


DAVY BYRNES 


21 DUKE STREET and 
Dorans, Marlboro’ Street, DUBLIN 

















feature films, Ireland has considerable possibilities for the 
producers of travel and other types of documentaries and 
more and more companies are beginning to recognise its 
potentialities. The wide variety and richness of the scenery 
coupled with the charm and individuality of the people 
make it a paradise for director and audience alike. 

A unit from Panoramic Film Productions, London, is 
at the moment completing a wide screen film on Ireland. It 
will run approximately 30 minutes and will be shown 
throughout Britain in 2,000 cinemas and also in the 
United States. 

B.B.C. television units often come to Ireland to obtain 
film coverage of important news items and events, and 
some of the major Téstal (Ireland’s Springtime Festival) 
events were filmed and shown on the weekly programme 
* Panorama.’ 

Technicians from the well-known Burton Holmes 
organisation are expected to arrive in Ireland shortly from 
the United States to take summertime shots of Ireland for 
inclusion in a travel film. When completed it will be shown 
as an accompaniment to travel lectures in the United States 
and will be seen by huge audiences. 

These and other companies have been facilitated in 
many ways by Bord Failte Eireann, as the work they do 
in introducing overseas audiences to the beauties of the 
Irish scene are fully appreciated. 








Wine 
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since 
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Our export department 
is fully equipped to 
advise on the quantity of 
wines and spirits you 
may take home with you on f 
your return. O 
Call to see us when in 
Dublin, or write for 
our wine list. 





The 


House 


MORGAN 


36 Dawson Street, 
DUBLIN 





























Visit Ireland Six Times a Year 





For your friends who know 

or would like to know Ireland, 
you could hardly choose a 

more appropriate gift. Ireland of 
the Welcomes is an enduring gift 
too—for what finer remembrance 
could you wish your friends 

than the stimulating selection of 
articles and photographs on all 
facets of Irish life sent from you 
to them throughout the year. 

Fill in the accompanying gift form 
and mail it to us with your 


subscription to-day. 


IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES 


91-93, Pembroke Road, 
Ballsbridge, Dublin. 


A Bord Failte Eireann 
Publication 
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A MESSAGE FROM IRELAND continued from page 18 
places of the mind. Under the high, grey skies of Donegal, 
crowds gather by a bleak lake shore to wait the wallowing, 
dark boats which will take them across the lake waters to 
the lonely island in Lough Derg where St. Patrick prayed 
and fasted and where, year in year out, Irish thousands pray 
and fast in memory. And through the twilight of the last 
Saturday evening in July, trains and buses bring other 
thousands across the face of Ireland to climb through the 
night up the heart-breaking slopes of Saint Patrick’s own 
mountain, Croagh Patrick, “The Reek’, to pray at dawn in 
the mists high over Clew Bay and its three hundred islands. 

There are too many memories shared by too many 
thousands for one man to lay claim to any knowledge of all 
of them. Men remember the last outposts of Ireland and the 
Blaskets or the Aran Islands lost in the welter of the western 
sea. Men remember the trim harvest fields of Louth or the 
tossing of a fishing boat in the long, slow swells of the 
Atlantic below the Cliffs of Moher. Men remember this 
thing and that. But for myself there is one abiding memory. 

In memory I can see it all again, a dark, lost road in 
Mayo and the gleam of a cottage window in the fields, 
promising shelter from the rain that drove pitilessly out of 
the west. The door was on the latch when we reached the 
little house at the end of the twisting boreen. And there 
was no one in the house but an old, old woman hunkered 
on a creepy stool beside a turf fire that filled the great dark 
cavern of the open hearth. 

She turned from the fire as we pushed open the door and 
made to rise to greet the strangers who had come in upon 
her out of the night. But before she spoke, before she asked 
us who we were or what we sought, her hand went out in 
instinctive gesture and pushed the smoke-blackened crane 
over the leaping flames to set the kettle boiling so that there 
would be no delay in offering what hospitality the house 
could give. And the words she used were as natural and 
instinctive as that instinctive gesture of hospitality. 

*’Sé do bheatha,’ she said, without waiting for us to 
speak. ‘ You’re welcome.’ 

Maybe that old woman in Mayo had said everything 
that any man can say in sending a message to those who are 
far away and who dream and hope that they will come 
back one day to the harbour of memory. Maybe all the 
message that can be sent, can be said in her words : 

* You're welcome.’ 


THE HORSE SHOW  oontinued from page |5 
compete with the Irish Army teams for the Aga 
Khan Trophy. Accepted as a supreme test for horse and 
rider, the event takes place over one of the world’s finest 
courses. Only twice in the year is it used—the other occasion 
is for the Spring Show held in May—and it is therefore 
always in excellent condition, and presents an unforgettable 
picture on competition days. 

The Horse Show takes place in Ballsbridge, but its spirit 
and festive atmosphere pervades all Dublin. The city goes 
gay when it’s on and parties and dances are the rule for its 
five-day duration (this year from August 7th to rth). 
Indeed a good time to visit Ireland. 
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oras Iompair Eireann, Ireland’s Transport 
Company, makes it easy for everyone to see 
eland. Conducted motor coach tours, varying 
in length from 6 to 12 days, visit 
ch famous beauty spots as Killarney, Blarney 
and Glendalough. “All-in” fares, from 
£18 to £42, cover everything from transport to 
gratuities. Modern Diesel-Electric trains 
rovide fast, comfortable travel on main 
lines. There are River Launch cruises 
on the lordly Shannon during the summer 
onths, with connections by coach for 
one-day trips from Dublin. The six Great 
Southern Hotels, owned and managed by 
CIE, are situated in some of the 
loveliest parts of the south and west 
coasts, and are renowned for 








Ask your travel agent for 
brochures or write Coras Iompair 
Eireann, Public Relations 
Department, 59 Upper O’ Connell St., 
Dublin; in U.S. and CANADA— 
Trish Railways Offices, New York, 
Los Angeles, Chicago, Toronto; in 
FRANCE-— British Railways Office, 






























comfort and cuisine. 








































Public Library 
Detroit, Mich, 
History & Travel 
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Thuuns and, <yuinntss 


LiFFeY IS LUCKY in its city; in the buildings Me Visitors are taken round the 
that line it; in its bridges; and in the fact that the major industry on Brewery between 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. 
its banks is the Guinness Brewery. It runs sweetly under elegant spans on Saturdays at 11 a.m. only. Children 
like those of O’Donovan Rossa Bridge, past the splendid bulk of under 12 not admitted. The Brewery is 
the Four Courts, bearing families of swans, and barges laden with closed on Sundays and public holidays. 
casks of Guinness puffing quietly down to Custom House Quay. 
When you visit the Guinness Brewery — and it is a visit well 


a 


worth making — you will learn that, contrary to legend, no Liffey 


water is used to brew Guinness. It all comes from springs far away in 
Kildare. You will learn much else of interest besides, for you will be 
able to follow the whole fascinating process of the brew, going 
peacefully on in plant of enormous size, where modern engineering 


and traditional methods go happily together. 





THERE’S A WELCOME FOR YOU AT THE GUINNESS BREWERY 


G.E.2642 
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